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ABSTRACT _ _ _ ____^_ _ ^ . ^. . 

_-_,- - fhis is a summary report of a study that examined the 
practice and effects of vocational education in 14 classrooms in 8 
Minnesota public schools. Data were collected from classroom 
observations; interviews with students^ teachers^ administrators^ and 
counselors; and written survey instruiiients assessing- student-career 
development »^ vocat i onal jmatur i ty ^ and demogf aphi c ^ character i s t i cs . - 
Tocational education was found to play an important role in helping 
students build conipetecce, apply basic skills, think through 
problems, lesrn technical skills, explore life roles^ learn to work 
together, express themselves^ extend themselves to the community, and 
practice life roles. Within the context of secondary education^ 
vocational education was found tO: provide a change of pace from other 
experiences in the coi^rehensive high schools However^ although the- 
benef its of vocational education are-clear^-vocational students we 
f recently confronted^ with mixed perceptions by other students and by 
teachers about -the value of their vocational education. Vocational 
education was found to help st^ents in five ways. It helped students 
eaqperience an egalitarian atmosphere and cooperation and teamwork^ 
provided learning activities relevant to students' lives ^ gave - 
teachers an o^rtunity to know their students well, and helped 
students develop self ^esteem^ It was concluded that those responsible 
for planning^ administering^ and teaching voc^ should 
COiit inse to be creative and challeng«9 students beyond the i r 
ea^etations^ clarify the purpose of vocational education^ and 
continue to provide new areas for student exploration without 
becoming so specialized as to narrow students' opportunities. (MN) 
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llie pu^bse of tHis report is to descnBe the purposes of voca- 
tional education in secondary sdiools in Mihn^^ 
now, Im|^tUs f^^ BbtJi from tfie inadequacy of 

earlier research in telling the whole story ateut the effec« of 
secondary vocational education in Minnesota, and from the lack 
of attehtidh given to vocational education in reports on the 
nation's secondary schools. 

Tliis study ^ designed to take a fresh look at the practice and 
effects of vocational education in secondary schGK)lsj the goal 
being to pr<xiuGe a com^ and 
depth,^ of die impact of secondary vocational education. The 
me9&od selected was that of natyralisrijDAUnqu 
obseTvatidn of claKrobms, and intemew^^ wt^ studente, 
teai^ers, administrators, and counselors iit^see^M^^ 
Paper-and-pencil instruments were afe admihiste^d l^/s4| st^ 
^nt^ iil^e classrooms observed, in older to assess careevde^lop- 
ment and vocational maturity, and to gather demographic infbr- 
mation on the students. 

A saiE^ie of 14 dassroon^ was sdecte^^ iii 8 Miimest^^ 
schools, on the basis of the following criteria: (1) recoghitiort 
as a quality program by leaders in vocational education; (2) 
representatidn of seveml vocation^ areas — agrteul- 

ture, busiiH^, home economics, indiKtrial, and marketing edu- 
ration; (3) rept^entation among urbaitv subuibsui. arid rural 
locatibnsi^d willingtujss to cooperate in the study. Eteta 
were collected daring a three-month period in 1984. 

Major themes we^ described, and interpreted. The 

reroatnder of 3iis pul^lication is a presentation of themeSi <)r 
purposes, manifest ki tiie practice of vcMcational educatidh in the 
si^dndary aiicxd* It is divided into sections: the purposes of 
vocational education, purposes in the context of the secondary 
school, and a summary with implications of Ae findings. 
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Purpc^sof 






The piuposes of vocadpnal ^uca^^ to be at- 

teined by students, These^ butldtr^ competence, applying 
9ie Basics of Idiowledge to and ftom vocational education, diink- 
in|L through pipble lesLrning technicaJ skijls, explbrihg life 
roles, learning to work tbgeHier, expressing self, ex^tehding self 
to community, and going on stage with life ioles« 

Building Bompetence* The development of competence per- 
vades vpcational education. The three types of competence are 
U) skill con^jSeriee, the realiza^ thaf "I cart do it"; (2) 
personal competence, t3ie sense that "I feel good about myself'; 
and (3) contextual competence^ the insight that "I kriow how 
and where I can fit in the world." 

Students who were asked the ^^^^ 

Hon dfteh dc^ribed iSe benefits of skill competence. Building 

on their interpersonal and tedinical skills^ 

ings of competence by taking dh responsibility and aStieving. 

Epe»s] iad i jqndof put itas a 
toj^m How Id run fJbs thing ai^ ta run 
some^ing off myseE Aty^when I diet it^ I was 
really Mppy fid^ mts^. Tbe fire I rah 
something off I just dibuglil; WowV^ 

{Stiident m prcducticm 

A sense of pei^^ con^tehce resufe in self-esteem. Personal P^^^^g class) 
competence is often an intended part of the secdndaury vc^^ 
ediication ciirriculum. Although students do not readily perceive 
this ihtehtion,^ diey are able to articulate the positive changes 
widiih fiiemselves. 
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Contextual competence indicates students' ability to interact 
efifectively with dieir enviit^^ Studehts accomplish this by 
being swzre of who they are, feeling a part oF a group, knowing 
where the? are going in lifej and having a sdKeme for piganizing 
dieir envirdrtmerit. Studehts with contextual competence be- 
come less fearRil oF fircing the future and j^el better prepared to 
assume adult roles in Families and workplaces. 

Applyii^ She Bancs to and fiom. Application, the bridge 
frcijm students' kjSbwiflg to students' doing, is ah integral part oF 
vocational education. It also involves using knowledge leamed 
in one course to what is being ieamed in other courees. For 
example, studehts itequehtly apply Ae "basics" oF rhathematics, 
science, and communication m their vocational education 
courses. And, ccSlvereelyj th(^ use basic concepts gained in vb- 
catibhal classes tb understand mathematics, science, and com- 
munication. 



Students and educators think about application differently. Stu- 
dents are typically mbre concrete in their thinking abbUt the 
applicatioh oF skills, perceiving it the use oF specific skilb in 
the short term. Educators, on the other hand, emphasize the 
impbrtance bFabstTa br principle, and bF the long-range 

value oF higher order thinking. 

Studehts become involved in the applicatioh pii^ess ih several 
ways. First, their interest is piqued by various vocational youth 
diganizatibhSvSuch 2^ Future E^atrners bf America ^d Distril^tive 
Educatibh Clul^ oF America, as dtey s^ply cla^ibbm knowledge 
in competitive even^. Second, personal interest is a common 





a skill that tHey can apply. 



(AiSmrmtirsuar) 
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moti^tor for students; J^r example^ in auto mechanics classes 
they learn how to work on their o>ra^^c^ anH in agriculture 
clas^ they on their own sSrms. Third, a 

desire to a^ieve or experience aieeling of competence mb^^^ 
this application. B3urthr studehts are inbti\^t^ to apply lotowt 
^e fiDtn brie subject or course to another becaiivse career^nd 
job possibilities increase as their cpmpetenci^ increase. Fifth, 
one of the easiest ways to involve students in learning activities 
is for them to enjoy the application. 



^^What is liKu^ue K dial in every dass j£at 
il^ tr^ teach fie £^ 

t&e clamraom^ to jeacE fie pracdee and 
fiendevelqp fie skflli if fieie is as^mvelvedi 
Sb when we au!e leanyiQ^ to l^efeatde^ w^ 
leam about we ^^f^^ id>dut ^ and then we 
^acdee on ^^^^ said fieii we try to go out fieie 
and do & for reaL'' 

(Agriodtwre teacher) 



blinking "IKrougfi Problems. Vocational education has a 
unique prientatipn within sero schools. focus is practi- 
caU withjcbnsideratibh for action to in^rove real problem situ- 
ations* This special problem-focused enviroiiment provides 
tmique content j customized experience, specialized questioning, 
and dynamic student-enviroraneht inter^ange. 



llle problems^a^ woB^lace and Sonily 

simulations, as well as fiom teacher-directed assignments a^ 
hypothetical situations^ stsidents\ part- time jobs m 
operaMojQs, stude^^ as consumers said family members, 
and students' vocational club projects. The riature <^ yocational 
prcgramsj and structuie, merge the students' 

schbbl and nonsc3i66l Hv^ to a greater extent 3ian may be true 
of oSier secondary school programs, thus surfacing problems for 
discussion. 
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Most of die problems are tecBhical in nature and involve how 
to do particular tasks. However, pther pro^^ interpet 
sdnal cdri^icteratibjns and the weighing of values, interests, and 
needs. Studente tej^n that the interdependent nature of their 
vpcatipnal classes riia^^ more aware of their owri 

respbhsibility to dieir classroom group and concerned about 
oSiers* functioning and well-being. In these situations,: inter- 
dependence is encouraged rather than independence and com- 
petitiveness. 



or o&j^^ dwai Let d»eni By Iryiog 
sdmedlif^ 1^ it wbd^ how itwpiks out. Is 
it salis&ctbry fi>r £eir kihd of iliiiig? Let them 
make ttie choices/' 



(Teacher) 



Problem definition and resciutipn in the secondary vocational 
^ucatu^n setting involve developing decisionmakmg, reason- 
ing, platuiing, and problem-solving skilkt as well as leartiing to 
anticipate and cpi^ Defining thS hattffe of 

Aejp^fejns-mdnieetdmg ^ c ^ foc cgti me and eheigy on 
them are not incidental elements of the problem-soiving process. 

Boolcs are important but not the primary source of fcndwledge; 
radief , smdents a^^ ask^ to rely on their dwrtaind ddiers* experi- 
ei^es for solutions to probleins. Teachers often encoumge stu- 
dents to e3q5lore their own courses of action ^ a^ 
dter^tive^stratqiies for tackling a problem. Most teachers re^inl 
ffie movement of their students toward self-sufficiency and re- 
sponsibility as the goal of the prdblem-bnerited process, 

Leamii^'Iecfoical Skilb* ledinical learning involves leautiing 
concepts and, tlutmgh practice, beaming au^ in the& ise. 
Teachers J\^uaLte t^^^ students* demcHistcations of skills 

and accomplishment of tasks, or a|^licatipn of technical leml- 
iiig tpvrard the Mmpletion of a project. Okeh &is tal<^ place 
in simulated woik, ^tmtly, and consmher situations. 
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Students descnfc^ tihe dev^lbpmeht of technical skills as one 6F 
the most valuable filings they learn in class. Some demon 
an understanding of the^^^^^^^^ between technical learning 

arid their future (for example, knowing how to look for a job 
and how to be a wise consumer). 



^li^ aot like t^cbig a icttpf and^eh taUdng 
a test oil it It^s more like leam^ about it and 
doii^ it and tlieh remembering what you've 



Often the trahsitidh from school to work is facilitated by super- 
vised work experiences. These situations inwlve teciinical skill 
development in the classrobm duririg one sdhtbbl year com- 
bined classroom and work experience during the following year. 

In addjtidri,^kilLdeveIopihem includes those skills needed for 
everyday living. Teachers in all areas are awsure of the value of 
die^ skills they teach in helping ^tuderits to their way in 
society^^Tliese skilU ir^ obtaining credit, furnishing an apart- 
ment, planning a budget, using a keyboard, and maintaining a 
car. 

Ea^ioHi^ life Roles. One of the purposes of vocational educa- 
tion is to allow students to explore life it)l^, in order that Biey 
may make informed femily life and career decisions. 



^I3ut it is stfll l^irn^ a^ wben 

you about ^ourseff you ^njl decide what 
you^^t todo^ how£ur^ 
and then yotf ve got your tools you carry afetig 
with you**^ 

(leocfier) 
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Exploratory actm^ are designed for students with an interest 
in a particular field, chose who are considering career choices, 
those who want to develop a better Understanding of family 
dynamics, and dtose who wish to develop ah awareness of the 
economy and various kinds of training and types of employment. 



^Tm gem^ lss sela^sA and I d^ifc dfat ^ter school 
my teyfr^fiMl m^ht get marned so I 
t&jiik j» heJi^ig ine to look suad Is he 
one I wsaoi^ Afe gra^to Be abl^ to live 
tpgejSer? Is Ifiis fight kind ^ love that we 
can build a marri^e on? That's what I think I ' m 
getii^otitof it'' 

(Student in hon^e 

eccmomics class) -- - - — 

Ejcplbtatibn takes place in two phases. Tlte searchihg phase of 

exploraticm involves students* finding out who they are, what 

they can do, arid what opportimities are available* It also rneans 

learning to define one's life roles in relation to skillsi interests, 

and values. 



During scmtir^y the time when students ask/ "Do I like this?'' 
and "Is it for meF'Vstuderits put their learning into a career and 
life^rble context. As Htey learn aBout a role, they come to ap- 
preciate the skills it requires and the responsibilities it entails* 

Leamii^ to liVo^ Ipgeffier. Although learning to ^rk with 
others is not typically a stated purpose of vQcatibnal educatidnj 
maiiy students perceive it as an integral part of the vocational 
eduction classroom experience and as a learning outcome* 

Studehte value learning to work wiHi oHtere for several reasons. 
First, students are faced with conflicts and tensions in working 
tdgether, and they heed to work bur disagreements suid cbrre^^ 
problems. Second, students must meet project deadlines and 
learn to cooperate to do so. Third, students are placed in situa- 
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tibhs in which they have to interact with others with differing 
skills and abilities. Fourth, students' opportunities both to sujper- 
Vise and teach others and to learn from otheire promote their 
learning to lead and follow. 



just have to Mave a Jot of cettiniuliieatibii 
gDiqg on^, teamwork, mosdy ^^^rk. It's Uke 
faasketb^ playerej when ^e court 

tey tieed cdinmumcation and teamwoiic and 
tfmt^s what we heed in Hiere/^ 

(Student in food service 
class) 

In addition to fearnirigthe \^lae of eooperatiitg as a team member 
in a work setting, students realize that these skills are critical in 
forming life partnerships and other interpersonal relationships* 

Ea^ressmg Salt In vocational classes, aesthetic pleasures are 
evident in students^ expression of emotion; their participatiori, 
achievement, arid pride; their creativity; and their development 
as critics of the quality of work. 



The expression of emotion provides a human quality to the most 
technical prsubject areas^ Tli femily-like comfort students find 
in ^eir classes is reflected in their humorous interchanges, as 
well as their expressions of anger^ frustration^ tears» and affection, 

Studerite often express their bplrxions in class discussion. This 
involvement results in pride that motivates further au^ 
iii developmg and polish^ arid talents- Indeed, adults 

involved in secondary vocatiorwil education believe that un-' 
limited achievements ate possible through vocatiorial education* 
Several cotmselo^ mentioned that this outcome was a fiindamen-^ 
tal purpose of vocational education options. 

Creative prdductiori resulted irbm the development of technical 
and social expertise- As exampleSi students turn technical knowl- 
edge into computer programs; urifold marketing talent in busi- 
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ness courses; design artistically^presented foods; and develop 
Unique solutions to consumer and family problems. 

By learning to appreciate quality and to Judge lack of quality, 
students adopt ah equally Mpb^^ role as critidal thinkei^, 
learhmg to understand standards and qualities associated with 
products, services, arid human interactions. 

^^ll^te 18 fidudie open d§eii^^ni Sdine^^^ 
Some are^ 

and Onetimes d&ey get nod. It's dififeteht than 
any otfier class I've taken/' 

(Student) 

Hsirough these \^ious means of expressing diemsel ves^ students 
gain IdtQwledge ate develop their 

uitique talents and future cs^ee^, become conscious critics, and 
learn to appreciate and enhance a quality world. 

Extendi^ Self to ffie Cbmmunit)^ \^cational education ex^ 
tends itself to the Gdmmunity in diff^ ways. Firet, people 
involved with vocatidrial educatidri actively strive to meet com- 
munity needs* Although it is commonly believed that business 
and industry are servol by ydcatidnal educatiori, charitable and 
social groups benefit as well. 

Second, vocational education contributes directly 

to school well-being by the services it provides to schools — for 

example, printing, typing, food service, and repair. 



lotoftiities^ afler ^aehefs have been served^ 
tey'tt fie^ ydft how tkey reaUy et^byi^it. They 
ask how it^s put tbgedier and how m like dbii^ 
it" 

ISiudent m food service 

class) I ^ 
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Pibvisibhjjf gbbc^ for others is rewarding, not only 

Because students gain technical and social e){pertise, but because 
of the sadsfki^^ and^nioyment stu resulting in ah 

mo^tse in confidence. FtSdxer; student lecaw appreciation fiom 
others for their services— ftorn "thank youV^ and cx>m 
tb_^tra\^gaiit appredatiori p Ht addition, students 

Irarn to think critically about their service, its place in the com- 
muiiity, and their role and comfort from it. 

Gomg on Stage with life Roles. "Oping on stap" is the public 
presentation^ of studeritsVideas _ahd skills learned in vocational 
educatioh. This public presentation takes the form of producing 
a printing job, preparing and serving foo]d, typing lettere to send 
to companies, or repairing an automobile. 



Fve got sembii who say^Teahi my 

g^dpa has a and Fm gDing to tad^ over 
and &rm it/ I say^ ^pka^^ Let's l^ve PCA 
(Pi^uelfen Cfe^t Ass^ down 
heie susd^t ti> your iecoK^ What dp you 
diiiik it for nesrt yea^ ^ have you 

put tpge^er an^^^^ for the PCA/ And 

out of die 18 kids in ^t class, every single otfe 
of them was rejected/' 



(Agriculture teacher) 



Gx)irig on stage involves several phases. Fim, it means ahricipa- 
ting one's performance before the audience, including detefmin' 
ing die roles to be filled , by whom and for how long, and whether 
changes in roles will heed to be made. 

Secohdi^ stiiden^ the performance, both by 

having taken the previous courses to learn fundamental under' 
standings and skills, and by being knowledgeable of and attentive 
to the roles and work of bthere. 

Third, the public presentation itself is like "the real thing." 
Implicit in this perception are expectations and beliefs about 
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tEe characteristics of the workplace, including the home environ^ 
merit. 

Students do not experience an ideal "stage" ot \v^rk s^^^ 
They learn to accept e3cperiehees that bring disappointrhent, 
cause Jfustration, and create conflict. Not only do they learn 
what is^ most appealirig^^ the public^ but also they learrv to 
decide how rhudi to cater to these popular requests, and that 
one's own preferences may not be crowd pleasers. 



^^V^ sen^ hot di^ 

welL Ne^r does. Think ifs Because people eat 
a lot of hot dish at home. But I won^t not put it 
on the menuheeause of that Because I wEitit die 
tdds to see diat.'' 

(Food service teacher) 

Students le^^^^ interpersonal conflict and to sense^ihe 

consequences of life'after'School problems and situations. They 
learn to present repeat perfprmance^ the same tasks over 

and over again. And titiey learn that the show must go on at the 
scheduled time, regardless oF how they feel or who is absent. 

Students also experience the rewards of a job wdl done. Whether 
ijiey be public recoghitidh, peer apprb\^l and piaise, pe^onal 
satis^ction, or financial payoffs (simulated or real), these rewards 
are meaningful to students and give them a sense of "the real 
thing." 



.15 
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Several puq)bses of vbcattbhai education relate to its context in 
die secondary school: the pace in school, the appropriateness of 
educatidnal offerings, the meaning of school, and the fairness 
of schooling practices. 

Changing the F^ee at SdliobL Vocatiorial education classes 
provide a change of pace from oflier experiences in the com- 
prehensive high schopl. Ac(rorf studehte and educators, 
die classes have a different structure, provide different learning 
experiences, provide a link to the outside m)rld, and are more 
futurc'driented than other courses. 

One of die malo^ differences iri the structure of vbcatioiial edu- 
cation classes from other secondary school classes is student' 
opportunity to move throughout the classroom as they work on 
projects. Students feel that the structure meets their need for 
freedom of choice and self-direction of learning, as well as the 
development of responsibility. 



^^You get more involved in it than odfer classes^ 
CNher class work yoii doii't get iiitd as ititich.'' 

{Student in home 

z : : : z_ : : : economicS closs) 

StudehtsV freedom to express ideas and feelings makes learning 
easier and more fiin in vpcatipnal education classes, Le^ 
alsjb different because teache^^ approach courses and students 
differently. Teachers often develop simulated jobs, allow students 
to work on dieir own or in groups^ and engage students in solving 
problems. Consequently, students learn the subject matter in 
ways different from those in many other secondary school classes. 

X^atiohal education classes also dififer from others in the numer- 
ous course-related activities that takje place outside of the class- 
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fpom, Tliese actiyides indude seiiihg products in the school or 
ebmmuhity, participating in student organizations and Qieir com- 
petitions, and attending social events related to class, job place- 
ment in the community also provides a direct link ftorti the class 
to the working community; other vocational education classes 
provide work experience as part of the classroom experience. 

Providing an Appropnate Education? Secondary vocational 
education is some be a. Jess valued educatibh* 

Tlie feet diat hbrt-college-bound students predominate in these 
courses reflects perceptions of what is required to get into or do 
well iri cbllege.^Given the perceived cbrrelation betw their 
college plans smd students* academic ability, vocational education 
has become an "appropriate" place for students of lower academic 
ability in the minds of some educators. 



^1 don't tiffik flte are all of i9ie same kincL In 
ag I see probably a minority of very good studeiils 
— they m very i^p&asSt^^ very eoBueefned, 
a^ mter^fed j^ple whojR^^ 
good tasinesfsme^^ I see ptber^ wbp Ea^ not 
been Jppdjstud^ mbjects and ^ey 

aire prpb^ly n^ exttemly good students in ag 
courses ei&er but who enjoy it and te^re 
getting sometiy^gmiti^I 
I df^tak we have a fisher who is jibie tbj^ a 
slK»dent who is pretly nbnacademic and sfill ^t 
quite a bit of particqiatidn fiom that student 

(Prindpd) 

Some vocational education ^tudente intend to go to college, 
hoping to secure a job with their technical skills in 
ex[Snses. Some students: ^ra and uhderetaSd- 

in^ fltey can use in building meaningful femily lives. Still other 
students in vocational courses their interests in a 

tryout period, to determine where they "Fit** in the world oF work. 
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Ewn Siough a wide variety of student might expected in 
yprationaljeducatidc^ ia these classes are con- 

fronted wi9i mixed perceptions By other students and by teachers 
about the value of their vocational education. 

\fecational education is a means by which a secondary school 
can be (ximpreherisiv^ serving: the needs and interests of all 
students in a prescribed geographic area. 

CS^i^ Meaim^ to Scfibot The connection between any as* 
pect of a vocational class and a student's immediate life gives 
tneariirig to sdiooL Some cohceins that give meaning to school 
are bs cbhcrete as fixing the brakes on oto*s car. Others are less 
^gible, such as learning about sibling rivalry. 



^^In Spanish^ we Eadl to tden^ parts of die 
car aund I knew^em« In chemistry^ yDu have 
cen^in mixtures — gas^p iuet and air fiiixtiifesy 
eatboti ttieti€^e& Hbti^s like diatl kiiei;i^ 
That's how I ^sed some of dietests* If you 
hook sbmediiiig up with a car^ dieh I am fine ! 

(Student) 



Students meet pmcttcal heeds by working on personal and group 
projects in vocational classes, in addition to polishing skills that 
are trsmsferred into practical solution Students 
often intend to use Siese skills to improve their ^mily situations. 
They abo perceive relevant linJcs between their preset voca' 
tional knowledge and future lives as consumers, family members, 
and workers. 



Sbihe teachere explicitly plan lessor^ so that activitt^ are rele- 
\^uit to student concerns. They relate qiKstions to student in- 
teiestSi: apply xlass mf^^ ou^ide of 

class, design coursework around perceiv^ student needs, and 
suggest possible future applications. 
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Counselor, principals, directors, and teachei^ believe that 
when students are interested in a topic ar^^^^ 
to them, tlieir motivation increases smd their education Broadens. 
Student become further interested in learning abstract skills 
that are needed to solve immediately intriguing probleriis« 



die Hiie^ an^ find soiiietihing he^s intefested in, 
£en mayjte &e^s gdin^ 

stadent sdloveK helps him stick 

with it and stay in ihe program/' 

(Teacher) 

C^nsideritl^ Fa^ m SchobL Tlie concept of aquity refers 
to justice and ^irness. If mesms that student who are alike in 
educationally rele^uit ways should be treated equally. Students 
who are different in educatidhally relevaht^^^ shibuldbe treated 
unequally. In order to realize the beneHts oF an educational 
prpgramj some students migh^^^ ufieijifial treat^^ 
attention in order to karh a concept or task, for example. Equity 
was comidered with respect to access to vocational education, 
treatment in vdcatidri^ education classiobms, and outcoraes of 
vocational education. 



The apparent free choice for students to select vdcatidhal educa^ 
tion is, in feet, steered by powerful fDrces. Several national trends 
affect access to vocatidnal educatipn lepdm on the 

quality of education are a major influence oh vocational educa^ 
tion emx^Umencs. TTie cries for increased "academic" standards 
and requireniehts di^cdurage enrollment in vocatidnal courses 
and change the allocation of resources. 



While vdcatidhal education serves primarily hdn-cdllege-bduhd 
students, these student are of several sorts. The largest group is 
comprised df middle- or Idw-sfcademic ability students who^e 
thought to be more capable df learning with their hsoids rather 

- l§ 
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3ian Jtheir minds, y^other category oF studente served by voca' 
donal educatipn is diose who are not esped^^ motivated to 
i^ieve in scHbbL A third group is Hiose who Have identified 
special interests in "^^cational aieas, for either vocational or 
avocations^ A fburdi group iLcdmprised of students who 

have fecial needs — student whose handicap and economic 
and academic disadvantages create sj^cial demands oii learning 
eh\^nmehts« Students ^m^^ fifth group are thc^ who follow 
d^ditional gender-role deRnitions in enrolling in classes and 
selecting careers. 




eBiiifnate voc^dbns^ ^cl^rotrnd, and ^is is a 
lj^te$>n« Sfiidente i^o aregcni^pn taooUe^ 
are tol4 and Siey believe this^ £hey 
have to ^ke a foreign language. BulL^^ 

(Teacher) 

Concern about snident treatment in w)cational classes centers 
on how students gain acc<^ to knowledge in die ciMsrooms a^ 
bh the quality of interactions in the classrooms. The teacSere 
observed varied their behaviors, instructional methods^ and 
eyaiuation of student according to each student's ediicatibhal 
heeds and interests, not according to his or her ethnicity, race, 
or hamdicaps* In fact, vocational classrcN3ms^h^ to 
benefit from their educational experiiSice in five ^ys. 

jFirst^ students find a niche in vbcatibiiai educa 
sm e^litariah atmosphere, in which teadiers mrely lecture but 
more often coach, fecilitate, "trouble-shoot," and work alongside 
students.. Second, students exj^rience cdbpemtidh arid teaih-^ 
work, recognizing that the success of their group depends on 
eye^pne doing his or her parti whether it be a fdsl service class 
serving^ 80 ineals at luhditime of a graphics class producing 
thousands of graduation announcements. 

Tliird, vocational classes enridfi student's educational experience 
by offering leamiug activities that students perceive as useful 
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suid: relevant in their liv^. Without vocational edttcation, some 
smdertts wonld lose inter^t in sdiool, perhaps dropping out. 
Fourth, the structure and attnpsp^^ vocatioxial classes allow 
teachers to get to know tfieir student well. Teachers circidate 
ttrroughout the classroom and work widi suidetits one-to--dr^- 
Fifths vcR^atipnal cla^ ajsp help studeritejlevelbp self-esteem. 
Numerous projects arul activities with Immediate feedback in- 
crease studente- competence andbck>st ite 
enapurage stud^^ to accept hew challenges to discover and 
build competencies that they did not know they were capable 
of. When others perceive students as cdmpetenti arid recognize 
and praise their efforts as teache^ do, students develop a sense 
of status. 



^It ^^^rang me &qpenence that Fm go^ te 
need. I love it I wish I wasn't a senieff^ I'd take 
it again. The e^t^ Fni gdi^ & has it diiere. So 
ril piohably take it diece, lx>b/' 



(Student) 



To what extent does vocational educatib^^ in die secondary school 
enhance die quality of students' lives in die long run? Most 
students elect vocational education courses because of sui im^ 
mediate interest in learning sj^cific content, and most students 
believe die course diey are tedcing will help them in whatever 
tEey will be doing one year after high sclipoL Teacher, cbun- 
selorSj and ac^mis^tbis belje\« vocatioMl education helps 
students to explore options, prepare fer further ^ucationi and 
develop job-specific skills. They aUo believe these courses serve 
students in die lohg-terrh by laying a foundation for other learning 
and experiences and by developing students' self-esteem. 



a ofittprdb^ sehobi or junior h^h, 



fitdiene»]s(^a]ot4^^ Somewhere 
in ^t school the kid needs to find a place to 
have success.^' 
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The Rndings reported here raise question^ abdUt and have impU' 
prions for bbdi^^^^ education and policies 

3iat determine ite role and purposes in public secondary schools. 

lifaiiy Purposes. Vocational education has ms^y purposes. In 
addition to 3ie development of technical jskillsi mpytiy pu^ 
have a humaiiistic dim^ of pace in 

school, development of competence,^ experience with public pre- 
senmtion, relevance of matenal a^^ dpporturlity 
to ^xplore^ arid Jk{uity iri the dassix]0 all contribute to many 
dimensions of students' development. 



'Diese purposes help to prepare Hte student for a role in society 
and to become a responsible membet of society. With 
plirix>seS| vocational education contributes siptificantly to flie 
general education of students, and, therefore, should be viewed 
as an integral part of the comprehensive high school. 




^^Ilbe more ffidi^s can do^ the better 

you j^l aSout yourself — the aWty m 
somefliing^ to undeistatfd somedim^ teeaiise 
yott^^ ti^if it apatt Hiat pbs^ve setf'ims^e 
ifito evej^ odier tJii^ may 
become a m^csd dbcio^ Imt that seltconB' 
den<^|ie]^ you in school^ in interpersonal 
reiaSonsh^.^' 

(Iruiustrial arts teacher) 

Some agreement and commori uridei^tanding of the purposes of 
vocational education would be useful in order to fecilitate policy 
development, curriculum development, and prq^^am implemen' 
ration. This common understanding would also aid in understand- 
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ing Row vocatioruil education Fits into the overall purpose of 
secondary education^ as well as how it links to other curricular 
areas. 



At the on^t oF this study, the authors anti- 
cipated fmdmg eyid^ of exploration and prepsuration for work 
or Atrdier education as tiie major purposes oF vocational educa- 
tion. What 3iey did not expect to find were the numerous other 
puipdsei dcci^^ thie classtbbm^*. Several <rf A purpbs^^ 
suc^ as die a^pliottion of Basic loiowledge to and from vocational 
education, die development of cpmpetencej sd^n^ 
wbrking^ relationships, said providing £qt expression, would hot 
be evidem to die casual oBserver or spelled out explicitly in a 
course outline. And yetr once they were identified, they were 
oBserved repeatedly, often in suBtle ways. 

^^didy [a voeadotial leaeher] s^t [seme 6f| his 
[sfiidinte] ta a tb^tms^ti^ 
see some of ^es&fi^id t|^e spidb wl^p a^ 
die course • • • all ^ a siiddj^ 0^ey^ up and 
batj^ng newspapers on desks and gi^ng 
speeches. They're feeling good and fialking talL'' 

(Vocatumal education 

^^^) In fact, these implicit purtx>ses provide sprne of the glue cdnnect' 

ing all vbcatibhal education courses^ The develdprnent of compe- 
tence, Br example, might Be more pervasive than the more 
oBvidus purposes attriButed to Vdcatidnal educatidn. 



Tht authors suspect tha^ more implicit pt^pdses are evident 
in other areas of die secondary school curriculum and are not 
unique to vocatidnai e^ However^ this study indicates 

that vbcatibrial education encompasses a rich array of purposes 
not typically associated witii it. 



Ititenictiiig uid O^^^ 

ted to identify purposes tl:^t are **pure" and do not overlap with 
other purposes, and tried to report data in this manner. However, 
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&e purposes may more realtsttcally cluster or form diain or 
network eifecte. 

Because these purposes do not provide clear-cut prescriptions for 
pdUcy or c^rric^^^^ developmeiit,_and are difficult to cohcep- 
tualtze and measure, 3ie autHoi^ expect that Both {rustratioh 
and the jKDssibility of new visions for yocational educ^tidn will 
T^ult* This stiidy was exploratory* Fur&er research could concep- 
tualize several major purpose that would subsume other themes 
that were identified, Ea be develdpedi 

with indicatoi^ identified to the findings more useful in 
providing direction for vocational education. 

Vbeatioiiat^tteatietf is afi lat^al eotiiikmeiit 
or a^tSaaipt m i^et die iieedb 

of is 
to ^ticaie afi of |be children of all of ^e p^ple. 
Aiid^ ^erei^re^ we ofiSr a variety of educadonal 
opporbinides for students/^ 

iAssistant superinterX'' 
dent) 

Kissed OpiHiitu^^ sirid Aestitetics. 

Explicit discussions about the ethics and aesthetics of work and 
what students were learning were infrequent in vocational class- 
robros, in light of the many opportunities teachers had to pursue 
those discussions. 



From the authors' perspectives, aesthetically enjoyable experi- 
ences in ydcational cour^^^ can coiitribute sigriificaii^^ to stu- 
denbMives as active citizens, producei^, amd critics. Honsiderable 
potential exists for helping them develpp skills^^^ 
calr sS:_iaU A^^thetic discussion could 

have occurred numerous times in clasass but did not — for 
exatnplej when a printing job and 
expertise , and the fu^l product was truly a woHc of sort, or around 
the aesthetic qualities of a satisfying personal relationship. 
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T&e a^uitable treatment of students in class becomes an et^^^ 
csncem^ GehemUvv s^^^ treated in a feir and jiKt man- 

ner; students wEo were special in some ^;«^y were given oppor- 
tunities to excel despite limi^tip appropiiate 
rnalel«d by adults ^d gerteially follow^ by students; and prob- 
lems of individual students were handled in subtle and sensitive 
>^ys* Stilly teadiers did: not tdce advantage of numerous opjpor- 
tuntttes observed for addressing equity or other ethical concerns 
in class. 

Mt^ ma4^^ t& mffi ^lir deasipil — 
notuh^^^ Biit ^uiipn and flEiinking^ 

i^cb is tisuder when ymi apply it to your own 
life and it will be like/' 

(Student) j- — . discussion on these topics^ Vom 

educators and 1^^^ md:ei^ mmt ask^To wfet extent should 
vocational eduction ehcouiage students to examine the ethics 
of dieir workrShould aesthetic and^i^^^ ah 
explicit part x>f lh^ curriculum? Is it sufficient for 

teadiers to model behavior and allow students to experience the 
aesthetic value of products and services ? 

I^irent Perceptions of Smdents and Educafi^rs* S^^ 

and adults exftt^is^ different pijuposes of vocational education. 
Sttftdente* responses were more likely to refer to short-term be- 
nefits, such as learning weldij^i where that 
students would learn a skillbf long-term benefit. Further reseai^ 
should examine the existence of the relationships posited among 
studentsV development of skills, tfieir p^^ and 
their resulting sense of satisfaction with their life roles. 

Ariodler differerice 1]^^ student and adult re^nses involved 
ipredictions of the students* desdnies. While 70 percent of the 
students expKted to c^ iii education, t^acheis piedic^d 
that: the perceh^e of students who would continue their studies 
would be considerably low^r. A need exists for student'educator 
dialogue about students^ skills, abilities, and aspirations. 

.it.s .-.^ 

'■^t-v r*-!"— — ^ : ■ — T— = -r^-. : = : • • A-W flB I 
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Furtherj to what degree <^ develop rele- 

varice iri^etr eburees and still challenge students to go beyond 
Bie present and learn new informatipn? In what situations does 
relevance create and expand students' undentariding and in what 
situations does immediate relevance constrict students? 

^^lii a^mst an kind of occup^tL^^ endeavor 
ti^efe^s iieed for some ^qpes skiSls fiiat you 
acquire tfeat are tnan^lafi^ of eiflier feols and 
matenals or m0i peoplei and those are the things 
Siat vocational edncatiiKi deals widi.'' 



Status of \\>cational Educadon^ and Is It for Everyone? 

Why is yocztjona^^^ ^meLime& ieen as holding lower 

status tiian other school programs? The recent Send oF returning 
tp the basics has been publicly yisibie. Ctoes the public value 
the purix?ses of vbca^ education: in the curriculum? Should 
vocational education strive to dispel 50ine of the beliefe about 
its purposes be ing less qsntral to the role of the secoiidaiT school ? 
Who will listen and who has power to change these beliefs? 



What would happen if vocational education disappeared from 
the public secondary school curriculum? What would happen to 
the students who would drop out or tune out of high school 



-^]|lany people i^dnk Stete^ a h^er stetas of 
Iteiiig a tlunker and a planner than bein^ a doer. 
And yet fiat's &e m^ority of our soeie ty the 
doe». We Have tb eomA^ &^ 

fNcdple db thii^ fer a Hyelihood 

^d ^t's wl^t 5^iir yocafip^ are 
about — teachii^ people Bow to do things with 
the knowledge tibiey^ve gained." 

(Teacher) 



director) 
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because of their in relatthg to the remaining curriculum? 

What are tBe long-term consequences for students and for society 
if these students are already disadvantaged economically, educa- 
tibhally, or socially? 

We aU:e stiU le^ the question of who should Be served By 
vocational education in the secondary school^ and how voca- 
tional education can serve the interests Q^^ the 
school without shdrt^ who are least likely to 

continue their formal education. I^rhaps vocational ejducatidn 
will not be seeii as acceptable for everyone until society recognizes 
the value and worth of all types of work and the importance of 
developing family strengths- 



^^Reatty did some^ing today ought to be put 
on tbe calendar/' 



(Su4dent) 



I^sitiye Feel^ Wcatibnal Educ^ dibugh 

vocational education is seen by some as being of less worth than 
other secondary school coui^es, smdents generally feel good about 
their involvement in vbcatidnal courses. Some students believe 
3iat oHiers do not understand wTiat goes on in vocational educa- 
tion. 

The authors of this report appreciate the richness of the edura- 
tipnal expefience tha^^ H would 

like my child to be in that class." This contradiction between 
the positive feelings of participants and observei^ aiid the nega- 
tive f«rceptfom of the education results in 

several questions needing Jurther examii^tion. 

Hbwjiave the purposes and accomplishments of vocational edu- 
cation berome such a well-kept secret? Why is diere such rieglect 
and criticism of vocational edUcaticai when it is clear that so 
much good results? How do students deal with this inconsistency 

2? 
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of Hieir feelings aBout 3ieir ^ucation and their knovv^ledge of 
others' perceptions? Are society and sehebl leaders 

impdsing_^ value system tliat is unfair or unjust to those enrolled 
in vocational classes? Who should answer these questions? 

Several recommendations that cam^^ from partic^paaits in the 
study n^ counteract a^mixe^ image of vocational education as 
ah integral s^dnecessary part of the serondary school: vocational 
teachers shpuld interact mOTe with teachers in academic subjects, 
thereby reihforcm^^ learning from one class to another; adminis- 
trators should be cleaa* about the puiposes of ypcational education 
in the in&)nxtatibn should flow from 

students in ^-ocational education classes to those not enrolled; 
administrators and other eyaluatprs of vocat ional learriir^^ 
be helped to undersj^ complexities of observing the pur- 
poses of vocational education in Bie classroom; teachers of yoc-' 
ational education shouM continue to be creative and deniahdihg 
of students, challenging them beyond their expectation; voca- 
tional education should continue to provide expioration but not 
become sb s^cialized that it provides harrow bppdrtuhities; and 
a wide and diverse group of student should be attracted. 



p»^^m^f^ cbaUei^ ^rall lead tbem to 
new actiievemeiits they haven't done^ and will 
increase their self concept^' 

(Supermtendent) 
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